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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 483.) 

I was ready to think that Isaac Alexander 
had been instrumental to his convincement. 
find it recorded in the third volume of the dy- 
ing sayings, that said Isaac died at his house. 
Of him he gave me the following account, that 
“being in himself an illiterate rustic, soon 
after his convincement, he appeared in the min- 
istry lively and powerful. A neighbor of his, 
having heard of his becoming a preacher, 
could not tell how sufficiently to express his ad- 
miration; he made it the subject of his dis- 
course from place to place, deriding him who 
had no learning, for presuming to preach, and 
the people for suffering him.” 

“This man attended the funeral of that great 
and good woman, Ann Camm. The meeting 
proved an exceeding enlightening, tendering op- 
portunity : and even this derider was contrited 
and humbled therein. Isaac Alexander ¥ 
eminently raised up in his gift, to set forth the 
goodness and the justice of God; the glory of 
truth, the happiness of obeying it, and the last- 
ing infelicity of neglecting and rebelling against 
it. The man was so thoroughly penetrated with 
aclear sight of his own case, that after Isaac 
had done, he stood up in that very assembly, 
acknowledged the crime he had been guilty of, 
and begged the prayers of all good Christians, 
that it might be forgiven him. 

I mostly finished my service in England in 
this journey with the Quarterly Meeting for 
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Lancashire, at Lancaster, and that for West- 
moreland, at Kendal, held in succession. At 
the former, I met with Abraham Fuller, of 


I| Dublin, who had accompanied Moses Aldridge 


from New England, in his religious visit to 
Friends in Scotland, and was now, as well as 
myself, on his return home; our meeting being 
quite unexpected, was a very pleasing surprise 
to us both; especially, as we were like to be 
companions to Dublin. Here also, I met with 
Samuel Fothergill, then young in the ministry ; 
but even then appearing with that solemnity, 
brightness, and gospel authority,as gave Friends 
lively hopes of his proving, as he did, through 
the successive stages of his life, a bright and 
shining light, a vessel of honor indeed, of emi- 
nent service in the church of Christ. The pub- 
lic service in the said Quarterly Meeting, fell to 
the share of us who were young, (though many 
weighty experienced ministers present), and 
our good Master being with us, it proved a re- 
freshing, satisfactory, and edifying mecting. 
From Lancaster we went directly, to the 
Quarterly Meeting at Kendal, which was also a 
meeting, and the beginning of the succeed- 
ing week, we proceeded to Whitehaven, in or- 
der to take shipping for Dublin, where we ar- 
rived on Seventh day following, and I lodged at 
Joseph Gill’s. I attended the meetings there 
the next day, and heavenly help being near, I 
was furnished with ability and matter, to minis- 
ter to the general satisfaction and edifioation of 
Friends, and the ease of my own mind.. And 
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my being at that time quite a stranger to most 
Friends in that city, and coming quite unex- 
mck occasioned pretty much inquiry among 
them. 

From Dublin I proceeded toward Limerick, 
by Mountmelick, Mountrath, and Kilconinmore, 
where John Ashton was then living, a valuable 
good man, little inferior to most I have known, 
in my estimation. Although not eminent for 
great and shining parts, yet he was a shining 
light in the country where he resided, in love 
and good works; a man of great humility, and 
fervor of soul for the promotion of piety ; 
much beloved and esteemed of his neighbors 
and friends. 

When I came to the good old man’s house, (be- 
ing now near eighty years of age), he was ve 
much indisposed ; and it being about the mid- 
dle of the Eighth month, O. S.;or October, and 
the Friends in that part being late with some 
part of their harvest, he proposed, notwith- 
standing his infirmity, to accompany me to 
Limerick : agreat day’s journey for him when he 
was well,as the roads were then, and his relations, 
apprehending it too hazardous for him to under- 
take under his pfesent indisposition, endeavor- 
ed to dissuade him from it: which made me 
desirous that he might not suffer in his health, 
nor meet with any dissatisfaction of mind. 

It proved a fine day. He grew much better, 


and his conversation was very edifying. Our 
friends at Limerick rejoiced greatly to see him, 


being the last time of his being there. On 
Second day morning at parting, he told me “ he 
was well paid for coming.” He was well and 
hearty the winter following, and the next spring 
set forward towards the Half-year’s Meeting at 
Dublin, but having reached Birr, he found him- 
self unable to go further, returned home, and 
after a short illness departed this life, leaving 
behind him a general testimony all round the 
country on his behalf, as of one who had emi- 
nently served God, loved mankind, and was 
greatly beloved by almost every one that knew 
him. 

He and his wife were both convinced at one 
meeting at Birr, through the powerful ministry 
of that able and eminent minister of the gos- 
pel, Thomas Wilson. Coming out of that 
meeting, they said to each other, “ The way of 
everlasting happiness had been clearly laid 
down before them, and they were resolved to 
walk in it, come life or come death.” 

Not long after, John was thrown into prison 
for his Christian testimony against the oppres- 
sive and antichristian yoke of tithes; here, 
being used to work without doors, he was at 4 
loss how to employ his time ; but soon learned 
to make gartering and laces. 

When at liberty, he with his wife, constantly 
twice a week, attended the meeting at Birr, gen- 
erally walking on foot thither, being about seven 


7 


English miles and avery bad road, wading 
through a river in the way both going and re. 
turning. In winter in crossing this river they 
sometimes had the ice to break ; and John said 
he had wept to see the blood on his wife’s legs 
in coming through it. In those days truth was 
precious to its professors, who also possessed it, 
and no difficulties or dangers, could prevent 
them from getting to their religious meetings, 
to enjoy the renewings of divine love and life, 
with their brethren. 

This good mamalso took great pains to get 
travelling Friends to appoint meetings at his 


‘house; and then to acquaint people thereof sev- 


eral miles round, traveling for that purpose by 
night, as well as by day, in the winter season, 
and in severe weather, and underwent much 
reproach for this labor and diligence of his. 

Yet he was blessed in it, both inwardly and 
outwardly, many came to the meetings at his 
house, several were convinced of the truth, and 
in — of time a meeting was settled there, 
and grew larger than that of Birr, out of which 
it had sprung. 

He was at the time of his joining our society 
but in low circumstances : but through industry 
and the blessing of heaven he grew rich, and 
and did abundance of good, being singularly 
hospitable, liberal, and charitable. 

At the abovesaid meeting at Birr, through 
the ministry of Thomas Wilson, there was also 
convinced his wife’s daughter Mary, the wife of 
James Sheppard. This was a great mortifica- 
tion to her husband, who tried various means 
to reclaim her. At length a noted preacher 
being to preach at the worship-house he fre- 
quented, he proposed to his wife, that if she 
would go with him to hear him, he would go 
with her next Sunday, (as he called it), to the 
meeting at Birr, to which proposal she assented. 
She went accordingly, and heard fine words and 
eloquence: but that was not what her soul 
wanted. 

Next First-day pursuant to his engagement, 
he went with her to Birr. It proved to be a 
silent meeting there: yet through the reverent 
attendance of the ails of those present upon 
Christ, the best minister, they were favored to 
gether with his life-giving presence, with 4 
sense of which, the said James was reached, 
and tendered into contrition in the sight of the 
self-denying path cast up to peace with God. 
Hereupon, what he little expected at his going 
to that meeting, he immediately joined in so 
ciety with Friends, and became a serviceable 
man in his station. 

After parting with John Ashton, I proceeded 
toward Cork, and reached it next morning be- 
fore meeting. 

Soon after I visited some parts of Leinster 
province. After my return] spared my bro- 
ther, at the request of Benjamin Wilson, near 











Eienderry, to be tutor to his children, and 
those of a neighboring friend. When he had 
been there about a year and a half, I wrote to 
him to prepare (after duly apprizing his em- 
ployers) to return to Cork, having a desire for 
once, while I had an opportunity, (of his sup- 
plying my place), to be at the Welch, Bristol, 
and London Yearly Meetings, and though the 
family was loth to part with him, yet as I wanted 
him on this account, he disengaged himself and 
returned to Cork, in due time for me to proceed 
on the service before me. 4 

Accordingly in the beginning of the first 
month, O. 8. (now called the third), I embarked 
on a Sixth-day morning at Cork: On the sev- 
enth day, at night, by favor of the light-houses 
we got it into Milford-haven. On First-da 
morning I walked to Haverford-west, where 
met with Abraham Fuller, of Dublin, whom I 
consulted how I should steer my course to 
North-Wales, as I understood here, that the 
Welch Yearly Meeting was to be about a month 
from this time in this neighborhood, viz: at 
Tenby, in Pembrokeshire. 

Abraham advised me to order my course so, 
as to be at John Goodwin’s on a first-day, be- 
cause there was generally a large resort of peo- 
ple there on that day, and gave me his direc- 
tions how to accomplish it, which I was pleased 
with, having heard before of that good old man, 
and having a desire to be then at his house. 

On Third day after meeting, I left Haverford- 
west, had a meeting next day at Carmarthen ; 
on Fifth-day morning went to John Bowen’s at 
Penplace, expecting to have a méeting there, 
but he being gone to their Monthly Meeting at 
John Reece’s at Penbank, I followed him thither, 
where I found a considerable number met. After 
I had set down, old John Reece stood up and 
preached to us in Welch. On Sixth-day I went 
to the widow Evans’ at Llandewy-brevy, in Car- 
diganshire, and expected next day to reach 
John Goodwin’s, at Escargogh, in Monmouth- 
shire. 

Next morning the friend who was to have 
been my guide came into my chamber long be- 
fore day, when I was about getting up, having 
an earnest desire to reach John Goodwin's that 
day. He informed me, “I could not go thither 
that day without running the risk of my life, as 
it snowed very hard, and it wasa mountainous 


road.” I presently got up, and found myself 


obliged to stay there, to the no small disappoint- 
ment of my desire. 

I then went to their market-town, called Tre- 
garron, and there had two meetings that day, 
the latter of which waslarge. Next day being 
First-day, hearing of a priest called Daniel Row- 
land, whose parish worship-house wasat Llangei- 
thow, three miles beyond Llandewy-brevy, who 
was much flocked after by many people, even 
from other parishes, thither I went accompanied 
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'ed to be as great stillness, as if scarce any 

























by three friends. When we arrived we found the 
house full, and many at the outside, who seemed 
to listen to the preacher with attention, who was 
preaching in Welch. I desired a young man to 
endeavor to get in to the parson, and acquaint 
him that an Englishman without wanted to 
speak to him, which I suppose he did. For 
when he had ended his sermon the congrega- 
tion broke up, and he came out one of the 
first. 

I went to meet him and told him, “I had 
found my mind drawn in Christian love to visit 
him and his congregation, and therefore desired 
then the opportunity to deliver to him and them 
what was on my mind.” After some inquiries 
he said, “ It was not convenient then, as he had 
himself preached largely to the people.” Find- 
ing myself clear of him, I got upon a pretty 
high tombstone, and the people generally, drew 
near, being a very large multitude. The oppor- 
tunity was greatly favored, I being engaged to 
invite the people to Christ the free teacher, 
and of him to receive wine and milk, 
strength and nourishment to their souls), 
without money and without price; though 
the people stood close crowded, there seem- 




















































































































were there. After I had ended what at 
that time flowed through my heart to them 
I stood a little with my mind reverently 
and thankfully affected. At length I looked 
round to see on which side I might most easily 
retire. Some of the people near, who perceived 
it, desired that “ I would pray for them before [ 
left them.” I answered that “I did indeed 
pray for them, but as for doing it vocally, I 
durst not, unless it appeared at that time to 7 
be my duty so todo.” They asked then, “ whither 
I intended to go next.” I told them “ To Lilam- 
beter (about five miles off ), where I intended to 
have a meeting that afternoon.” Thither many 
of them went. 

* When I had got a little way on the road, 
I was overtaken by one, who looked like a gen- 
tleman, on horseback, with his wife riding be- 
hind a man on another horse; he told me, “ He 
had come out of Carmarthenshire fourteen miles 
over the hills to hear Daniel Rowland, asking if 
I should come into that county, that if I did 
he would meet me any where in it, if he could 
know the time and place; but would be bet- 
ter pleased if I could come and lodge a night 
with him,” which I afterwards did. 

As I advanced a little farther, a certain wo- 
man not of our profession, invited me aad 
friends with me to dine, and gave us the best 
entertainment in her power. She expressed with 
solidity, ‘“‘She had not understood one word 
I had said; but had felt that which had done her 
heart good, as a friend interpreted her words 
to me.” 














































































































































































(To be continued.) 
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RIGHTS OF SELF-DEFENCE. 

Many persons who disapprove of offensive 
war, justify self-defence as a duty. This sub- 
ject is so convincingly treated by Jonathan 
Dymond, in his Elements of Morality, that pre- 
suming it may not be familiar to some of our 
readers, we give his chapter on “ The Rights 
of Self-defence.” 


The right of defending ourselves against vio- 
lence is easily deducible from the law of nature. 
There is, however, little need to deduce it, be- 
cause mankind are at least sufficiently persuaded 
of its lawfulness. The great question which 
the opinions and principles that now iufluence 
the world make it needful to discuss is, Whether 


the right of self-defence is absolute and uncon-. 


ditional,— Whether every action whatever is 
lawful, provided it is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of life? They who maintain the affirmative 
maintain a great deal; for they maintain that 
whenever life is endangered, all rules of mor- 
ality are, as it respects the individual, sus- 
pended, annihilated: every moral obligation is 
taken away by the single fact that life is threat- 
ened. 

Yet the language that is ordinarily held upon 
the subject implies the supposition of all this. 
‘‘ If our lives are threatened with assassination 
or open violence from the hands of robbers or 
enemies, any means of defence would be al- 
lowed and laudable.”* Again: “ There is one 
case in which all extremities are justifiable, 
namely, when our life is assaulted and it be- 
comes necessary for our preservation to kill the 
assailant.” + ; 

The reader may the more willingly inquire 
whether these propositions are true, because 
most of those who lay them down are at little 
pains to prove their truth. Men are extremely 
willing to acquiesce in it without proof, and 
writers and speakers think it unnecessary to 
adduce it. Thus perhaps it happens that fal- 
lacy is not detected because it is not sought. 
If the reader should think that some of the in- 
stances which follow are remote from the ordin- 
ary affairs of life, he is requested to remember 
that we are discussing the soundness of an al- 
ledged absolute rule. If it be found that there 
are or have been cases in which it is not abso- 
lute,—cases in which all extremities are not 
lawful ‘in defence of life,—then the rule is not 
sound: then there are some limits to the right 
of self-defence. 

If “any means of defense are laudable,” if 
“ all extremities are justifiable,” then they are 
not confined to acts of resistance to the assail- 
ing party. There may be otherconditions upon 


* Grotius : Rights of War and Peace. 
+ Paley: Mor. and Pol. Phil. p. 3, b. 4, c. 1. 
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which life may be preserved than that of vio- 
lence towards him. Some ruffians seize a man 
in the highway, and’ will kill him unless he 
will conduct them to his neighbor’s property 
and assist them in carrying it off. May this 
man unite with them in the robbery in order 
to save his life, or may he not? If he may, 
what becomes of the law, Thou shalt not steal ? 
If he may not, then not every means by which 
a man may preserve his life is “ laudable” or 
“allowed.” We have found an exception to 
the rule. There are twenty other wicked 
things which violent men may make the sole con- 
dition of not taking our lives. Do all wicked 
things become lawful because life is at stake ? 
If they do, morality surely is at an end: if 
they do not, such propositions as those of Gro- 
tius and Paley are untrue. 

A pagan has unalterably resolved to offer me 
up in sacrifice on the morrow, unless I will ac- 
knowledge the Deity of his gods and worship 
them. I shall presume that the Christian will 
regard these acts as being, under every possi- 
ble circumstance, unlawful. The night offers 
me an —— of assassinating him. Now 
I am placed, so far as the argument is con- 
cerned, in precisely the same situation with 
respect to this man as a traveller is with respect 
toa ruffian with a pistol. Life in both cases 
depends on killing the offender. Both are acts 
of self-defence. Am [I at liberty to assassinate 
this man? The heart of the Christian surely 
answers, No. Here then is a case in which [ 
may uot take a violent man’s life in order to 
save my own. We have said that the heart of 
the Christian answers, No: and this we think 
is a just species of appeal. But if any one 
doubts whether the assassination would be un- 
lawful, let him consider whether one of the 
Christian apostles would have commited it in 
such a case. Here, at any rate, the heart of 
every man answers, No. And mark the rea- 
son,—because every man perceives that the act 
would have been palpably inconsistent with the 
apostolic character and conduct ; or, which is the 
_— thing, with a Christian character and con- 

uct. 

Or put such a case in a somewhat different 
form. A furious Turk holds a scimitar over 
my head, and declares he will instantly des- 
— me unless I abjure Christianity and ac- 

nowledge the divine legation of “the Prophet.” 


Now there are two supposable ways in which I 
may save my life; one by contriving to stab 
the Turk, and one “ by denying Christ before 


men.” You say I am not at liberty to 
deny Christ, but I am at liberty to stab the 
man. Why am I not at liberty to deny Him? 
Because Christianity forbids it. Then we re- 
quire you to show that Christianity does not for- 
bid you to take his life. Our religion pro- 
nounces both actions to be wrong. You say 
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that under these circumstances the Killing is 
right. Where is your proof?. What is the 
ground of your distinction? But, whether it 
can be adduced or not, our immediate argument 
is established. That there are some things 
which it is not lawful to do in order to pre- 
serve our lives. This conclusion has indeed 
been practically acted upon. A company of 
inquisitors and their agents are about to con- 
duct a good man to the stake. If he could by 
any means destroy these men, he might save 
his life. It is a question Uierefore of self- 
defence. Supposing these means to be within 
his power,—supposing he could contrive a mine, 
and by suddenly firing it, blow his persecutors 
into the air,— would it be lawful and Christian 
thus toact? No. The common judgments of 
mankind respecting the right temper and con- 
duct of the martyr pronounce it to be wrong. 
It is pronounced to be wrong by the language 
and example of the first teachers of Christianity. 
The conclusion therefore again is, that all ex- 
tremities are not allowable in order to preserve 
life ;—that there is a limit to the right of self- 
defence. 

It would be to no purpose to say that in some 
of the instances which have been proposed, 
religious duties interfere with and limit the 
rights of self-defence. This is a common fal- 
lacy; religious duties and moral duties are iden- 
tical in point of obligation, for they are imposed 
by one authority. Religious duties are not ob- 
ligatory for any other reason than that which at- 
taches to moral duties also; namely, the will of 
God. He who violates the moral law is as 
truly unfaithful in his allegiance to God as he 
who denies Christ before men. 

So that we come at last to one single and sim- 
ple question, whether taking the life ofa person 
who threatens ours is or is not compatible with 
the moral law. We refer for an answer to the 
broad principles of Christain piety and Chris- 
tian benevolence; that piety which reposes 
habitual confidence in the Divine Providence 
and an habitual preference of futurity to the 
present time: and that benevolence which not 
only loves our neighbors as ourselves, but feels 
that the Samaritan or the enemy is a neighbor. 
There is no conjuncture in life in which the 
exercise of this benevolence may be suspended ; 
none in which we aré not required to maintain 
and to practise it. Whether want implores our 
compassion, or ingratitude returns ills for our 
kindness ; whether a fellow creature is drown- 
ing in a river or assailing us on the highway; 
everywhere, and under all circumstances, the 
duty remains. 

Is killing an assailant, then, within or without 
the limits of this benevolence? As to the man, 
it is evident that no good-will is exercised to- 
wards him by shooting him through the head. 
Who indeed will dispute that, before we can 


destroy him, benevolence towards him must be 
excluded from our minds? We not only exer- 
cise no benevolence ourselves, but preclude 
him from receiving it from any human heart : 
and, which is a serious item in the account, we 
cut him off from all possibility of reformation. 
To call sinners to repentance -was one of the 
great characteristics of the mission of Christ. 
Does it appear consistent with this character- 
istic for one of his followers to take away from 
asinner the power of repentance? Is it an 
act that accords, and is congruous, with Chris- 
tian love ? 

But an argument has been attempted here. 
That we may “kill the assailant is evident in 
a state of nature, unless it can be shown that 
we are bound to prefer the aggressor’s life to 
our own; that is to say, to love our enemy 
better than ourselves, which can never be a 
debt of justice nor anywhere appears to be a 
duty of charity.”* The answer is this: That 
although we may not be required to love our 
enemy better than ourselves, we are required to 
love him as ourselves; and therefore, in the 
supposed case, it would still be a question 
equally balanced which life ought to be sacri- 
ficed ; for it is quite clear that if we kill the 
assailant we love him /ess than ourselves, which 
does seem to militate against a duty of charity. 
But the truth is, that he who, from motives of 
obedience to the will of God, spares the ag- 
gressor’s life even to the endangering his own, 
does exercise love both to the aggressor and to 
himself, perfectly: to the aggressor, because 
by sparing his life we give him the opportunity 
of repentance and amendment: to himself, be- 
cause every act of obedience to God is perfect 
benevolence towards ourselves ; it is consulting 


-and promoting our most valuable interests ; it 


is propitiating the favor of Him who is em- 
phatically “a rich rewarder.” So that the 
question remains as before, not whether we 
should love our enemy better than ourselves, 
but whether Christian principles are acted upon 
in destroying him; and if they are not, 
whether we should prefer Christianity to our- 
selves ; whether we should be willing to lose 
our life for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. 
(To be continued.) 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


To express great and noble thoughts in sim- 
ple and easy language, is a high excellence of 
literary style. In this, as in other respects, 
the literature of the Bible is unequalled. 

The Lord’s Prayer is an admirable illustra- 
tion of this. As given in Matthew, it consists 
of sixty-six words, forty-eight of which are 
words of one syllable; and of the others, there 
are few which a child cannot pronounce and 


* Paley: Mor. and Pol. Phil. p. 3, b. 4, ¢. 1. 
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understand. There are many persons who pro- 
bably cannot remember the time when they 
could not recite this prayer, or when they were 
puzzled with the meaning of any of its words. 

Equally simple, natural, and easy is the 
structure and arrangement of its phrases and 
sentences. Let any person write down the 
words in which he asks for any blessing, or in 
which he hears another ask for it, and compare 
it with the corresponding petitiom in this 
prayer, and he will soon be sensible of the dif- 
erence. Try to put the petition, “Thy King- 
dom come,” or “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” into a form more simple or intelligible. 
Can you do it? There is ho learned scholar, 
no accomplished writer or eloquent speaker, 
who may not find improvement in studying the 
style of this prayer.—British Workman. 

From the Advocate of Peace. 
INSURANCE AGAINST EPIDEMICS. 


Human life has been a prey to a variety of 
fearful epidemics. Among these the small pox 
has been peculiarly fatal. Like the measles, it 
came from Ethiopia to Arabia about 572, was 
brought by the crusaders in the thirteenth cen- 
tury into Europe, and diffused first from Spain 
through France, Germany, and other parts of 
the continent. Its spread was gradual, and did 


not become epidemical in Germany till near the 
close of the fifteenth century. From Denmark 
it reached Greenland in 1733, and from Europe 


it was transplanted to Africa and America. 

Among savage and semi-barbarous people, 
the ravages of this epidemic have been fearful. 
In Mexico it even surpassed the cruelties of the 
Spanish conquest, suddenly cutting down three 
and a half millions of population, and leaving 
none to bury them. In Brazil, 1563, it extir- 
pated whole races of men; and about the same 
period, it destroyed, in the single province of 
Quito, upwards of 100,000 Indians. As late 
as,1734y Greenland suffered its first epidemic 
of small-pox, when nearly two-thirds of the 
population were swept away. In Iceland the 
disease had been known in much earlier times ; 
but in its eighteenth visitation (1707) it is said 
to have destroyed 18,000 persons out of a pop- 
ulation of about 50,000. Even in Europe an- 
nual ravages of small-pox have been estimated 
at half a million. Condamaine says a tenth of 
the: deaths were by this disease in France. 
“ Rosen’s estimate of Sweden was to the same 
effect. It seems that within the London bills 
of mortality, small-pox, when not at its worst, 
averaged a fourteenth of the annual total of 
deaths; a fourteenth, too, at times when that 
total, as compared with the population, repre- 
sented perhaps double of the present death- 
rate.” 

Near the close of the 18th century, Dr. Jen- 
ner, in the teeth of popular and professional 
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prejudice and skepticism introduced vaccina. 
tion with results abundantly attesting its benign 
efficacy. “In Sweden, during the 28 years 
preceding the introduction of vaccination, out 
of each million of population there used to die 
of small-pox 2050 persons annually. During 
40 years succeeding its introduction, out of 
each million of population the small-pox deaths 
have annually averaged 158. In Westphalia, 
during the years 1776-80, the small-pox death- 
rate was 2643. During the thirty-five years 
1816-50, it was only 114. In Bohemia, Mo. 
ravia, and Austrian Silesia, where formerly 
there died 4000, there now die 200. In Co. 
penhagen, for the half-century 1750-1800, the 
small-pox death-rate was 3128; but for the 
next half-century only 286. In Berlin, for 24 
years preceding the general use of vaccination, 
the small-pox death-rate had been 3422. For 
40 years subsequently, it has been only 176. 
From such information as exists, it seems prob- 
able that the small-pox death-rate of London, 
within the bills of mortality, during the 18th 
century, ranged from 3000 to 5000. In 1854 
it was only 149, in 1855 only 132. 

Such are the benign, triumphant results of 
medical reform in checking the ravages of dis. 
ease. Still wider and far more terrible has 
been the havoc of human life by war. Must 
such havoc continue? Can neither science, 
nor philanthropy, nor the gospel of peace stay 
its ravages? If they ever can, why not begin 
now this work of prevention and cure? As 
God is true, Christianity, rightly understood 
and applied, can, must and one day will put an 
end to the waste of life by war, and to all its ever 
manifold evils. After more than eighteen cen- 
turies, is it not more than time for Christians 
to make at least in Christendom such an appli- 
cation of its principles as shall actwally do away 
this wholesale destroyer of human life, and of 
the general welfare of society? Against this 
wide, immemorial moral epidemic of the world, 
can Christians find in their gospel no effective 
antidote or cure? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE PROPOSED SCHOOL.” 

In selecting a site for the School, what 
should be the considerations which affect the 
decision of Friends ? . 

Should not the first inquiry be: Is the situ- 
ation a healthy one? Are the climate, expo- 
sure and soil, adapted to the preservation of 
health ? 

2d. Is it the most accessible situation? So 
placed that Friends of New York, Philadel- 
phia or Baltimore Yearly Meetings can reach 
the point proposed, with the least trouble, the 
least delay and the least expense for the great 
est number ? ? 

8d. Does it combine the advantages of pro- 
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viding, with the least outlay, an abundant sup- 
ply of pure water for household purposes, bath- 
rooms for all the pupils, and irrigation, in case 
of need, for the vegetable products required ? 

4th. Are the soil and climate adapted to the 
early and constant supply of fruits and vegetables 
to the fullest extent now required, or that may 
hereafter be required, by the rapidly increasing 
opinion®ef the civilized world, that fresh fruits, 
and the best vegetable diet, contribute largely, 
with other beneficent gifts of Providence, to 
health and strength? . 

5th. Is the location likely to increase in 
value, so that future generations may enjoy, by 
the natural improvement of the property, in- 
creased advantages for a larger number of 
pupils ? 

Would it not be well, all other things being 
equal, that the location should recall historical 
reminiscences of men, who, when strong men 
were needed, became through many trials, 
valiant soldiers in defence of civil and religious 
liberty ? 

Some Friends have indicated a preference for 
“romantic”? scenery. Friends are a practical 
people. Common sense would seem to indicate 
that the requisitions mentioned should be first 
complied with, and that the taste of the schol- 
ars should be cultivated by having the surround- 
ings of “The Proposed School,” tastefully laid 
out by competent persons, so that trees and 
shrubbery may grow with the growth of those 


who wil! become its future friends and patrons. 

Availing ourselves of past experience, let us 
seek to unite architectural beauty with utility, 
in erecting an edifice which shall be in har- 
mony with the beautiful principle that is funda- 


mental with the Society of Friends. 


P. 
Burlington, N. J., 10th mo. 11th, 1863. 


From The Methodist.° 
VISIT TO A CORNISH COPPER MINE. 


WILK1e CoLttns, having recently undertaken 
a pedestrian tour through Cornwall, has writ- 
ten a sketch of that curious corner of England, 
which is published under the title of Signs A foot. 
He went down to the great Botallock copper 
mine, which extends under the sea on the coast 
of Cornwall, and here is the account of 

A MINING SCENE UNDER WATER. 

“The miner tells us to keep a strict silence 
and listen. We obey him, sitting speechless 
and motionless. If the reader could only have 
beheld us now, dressed in our copper-colored 
garments, huddled close together in a mere cleft 
of subterranean rock, with flame burning on 
our heads and darkness enveloping our limbs, 
—he must certainly have imagined, without any 
violent stretch of fancy, that he was looking 
doyn upon a conclave vf gnomes. 

e&: listening for a few moments, a distant, 


hly noise becomes faintly audible—a long, 
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low, mysterious moaning, that never changes, 
that is felt on the ear as well as heard by it— 
a sound that might proceed from some incalcu- 
lable distance ; from-some far invisible height— 
a sound unlike anything that is heard in the up- 
per ground, in the free air of heaven—a sound 
so sublimely mournful and still, so ghostly and 
impressive when listened to in the subterranean 
recesses of the earth, that we continue instinc- 
tively to hold our peace, as if enchanted by it, 
and think not of communicating to each other 
the strange awe and astonishment which it has 
inspired in us both from the very first. 

“ At last the miner speaks again, and tells us 
that what we hear is the sound of the surf lash- 
ing the rocks a hundred and twenty feet above 
us, and of the waves that are breaking on the 
beach beyond. The tide is now at the flow, and 
the sea is in no extraordinary state of agitation ; 
so the sound is low and distant just at this pe- 
riod. But, when storms are at their height, 
when the ocean hurls mountain after mountain 
of water on the cliffs, then the noise is terrific ; 
the roaring heard down here in the mine is so 
inexpressibly fierce and awful, that the boldest 
men at work are afraid to continue their labor 
—all ascend to the surface, to breathe the upper 
air and stand on the firm earth; dreading, 
though no such catastrophe has ever happened 
yet, that the sea will break in on them if they 
remain in the caves below. ‘ Hearing this, we 
get up to look at the rock above us. We are 
unable to stand upright in the position we now 
occupy; and flaring our candles hither and 
thither in the darkness, can see the bright pure 
copper streaking the dark ceiling of the-gallery 
in every direction. Lumps of ooze, of the moist 
lustrous green color, traversed by a natural net- 
work of thin red veins of iron, appear here and 
there in large irregular patches, over which 
water is dripping slowly and incessantly in cer- 
tain places. This is the salt water percolating 
through invisible crannies in the rock. On 
stormy days, it spirts out furiously in thin, con- 
tinuous streams. Just now over our heads we 
observe a wooden plug of the thickness of a 
man’s leg; there is a hole there, and the plug 
is all that we have to keep out the sea. 

“Immense wealth of metal is contained in the 
roof of this gallery, throughout its whole length ; 
but it remains, and it will always remain un- 
touched ; the miners dare not take it, for it is 
part, and a greater part, of the rock which forms 
their only protection against the sea; and which 
has so far been worked away here, that its thick- 
ness is limited to an average of three feet only 
between the water and the gallery in which we 
now stand. No one knows what might be the 
consequence of another day’s labor with the pick- 
axe on any part of it. 

“This information is rather startling when 
communicated at a depth of four hundred and 
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twenty feet under ground. We should decided- 
ly have preferred to receive it in the counting 
house! It makes us pause for an instant, to the 
miner’s infinite amusement, in the very act of 
knocking away about an inch or more from the 
rock, as a memento of Botallock.” 


A Trin MrnE 1n Missourt—The discovery of 
a tin mine in Missouri is announced by a corres- 
pondent of the Scientific American. If the re- 
port be true and the mine workable, no more im- 
portant discovery has been recently made pub- 
lic. We have heretofore been entirely depend- 
ent upon England and the East Indies for our 
supply of this important metal. The writer al- 
luded to says, in his communication : 

** The, lode has a northeasterly and south- 
easterly bearing, extending nearly one mile, and 
the two deepest shafts are about three-quarters 
of a mile apart. The tract embraces about one 
thousand acres, but the ore is not thought to 
underlie the whole of it. The great body of the 
ore lies nestling in a- beautiful valley, at the 
foot of three mountains, whose bases approach 
each other on a gentle slope, and at the head of 
a ravine running up from Saint Francois river 
and Stout’s creek, among the mountains. 

“These mountains are separated by pretty 
rivulets running down their sides and gathering 
into one at their bases, making a fine and endu- 
ring stream of water, flowing the whole length 
of the tract, and in abnodance for all mining 
purposes. The ore, doubtless, extends under 
what is called the Blue Mountain, if it does not 
also under the other two mountains.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 24, 1863. 


Marrisp, on the 15th ult., according to the order 
of the religious Society of Friends, Samurt H. Sza- 
man, Of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Hannan R., daughter of 
Thomas J. Husband. 


, on the 24th of 9th month, at the residence 
of the bride’s father, Pedricktown, N. J., according 
to the order of the Society of Friends, CrarKson 
Lippincott, of Salem, N.J., and Emma L. Pzpnrick, 
only daughter of Joseph D. Pedrick. 


<9 


Diep, at his residence, in Caledonia, Livingston 
county, N. Y., on the 12th of 8th month, 1863, Srs- 
PHEN HaLtock, in the 64th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Rochester Monthly Meeting. Quiet and re- 
tiring in his deportment, he was careful to fill up 
every duty as a husband, father, and friend, so that 
when the closing hour approached, he could bear 
this testimony: ‘‘ There is nothing in my way, either 
as regards my temporal or spiritual affairs;” and 
the sweet serenity and happy state of mind mani- 
fested, gave evidence that he spoke the truth. 


——,, in Attleboro’, Bucks county, Pa., on the 29th 
of 9th month, 1863, Jonn ALLEN MitcHELt, in the 
79th year of his age; a member and for some years 
an Elder of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 
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Dizp, at Unionville, Centre county, Pa., 9th month 
17th, 1863, of typhoid fever, Wituram W. Ricg, in 
the 33d year of his age. 

ee 

The annual meeting of the “ Lisrary Association 
or Friznps,”’ will be held at the Library Room, 
(Race street’ Meeting House), on Sixth-day evening, 
the 23d inst., at 8 o’clock precisely. 

Punctual attendance is requested. 

Tuos. Ringway Clerk. 

10th mo., 1863. 

+ ~4@— 

A Conference of Friends interested in the subject 
of Epvcation, and in providing the facilities fora 
more liberal extension of its advantages throughout 
our Society, will be held at the Meeting House, on 
LomBaRD STREET, BattTimore, on the evening of the 
27th inst., at 7$0’clock. The members of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, who will then be in attendance, and 
also those of ether Yearly Meetings, interested in 
the same important concern, are invited to attend. 

—_—_-~ee 
For Friend’s Intelligencer. 


SHEPPARD ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

During a recent sojourn in Baltimore, the 
writer visited the “ Sheppard Asylum” for 
the insane, now in process. of construction, a 
notice of which may not be without interest 
to the readers of the Intelligencer. 

This institution, founded by the late Moses 
Sheppard of Baltimore, (who was a life-long 
member of the Society of Friends), was char- 
tered by the State of Maryland during his life- 
time, and by his will endowed with over half 
a million of dollars, and committed to the 
management of a Board of Trustees, selected, 
from among his personal friends. The site 
selected is a noble domain of 375 acres, situa- 
ted about six miles north of the city of Balti- 
more, and embraces a high and rolling tract, 
perfectly healthy, well wooded, and abundantly 
watered with pure and living streams. The 
building site is on an elevated plateau, com- 
manding afine prospect, and affording opportu- 
nity for perfect drainage in every direction. 
It is approached through a gothic gate house 
of grey stone, recently erected, which not only 
protects the entrance, but is of sufficient size to 
accommodate many of the laborers employed on 
the premises. 

The plan of the building includes two dis- 
tinct structures, one for each sex, separated 
more than one hundred feet from each other; 
and between them it is proposed to erect the 
superintendent’s residence which may communi- 
cate with both divisions by covered corridors. 
Each division has 865 feet front, with a lateral 
wing of 120 feet, and embraces every appliance 
of a perfect hospital, independent of the other. 
The general plan is such that every ward is 
approached from the main entrance, without 
_- through any other; while two a 
escent departments, (one for each ‘li 
isolated from the other portions of the h 
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by a hall and stairways, afford complete ac- 
commodation for those patients so far recovered 
as to be removed from the wards occupied by 
the more excited classes. The basement is of 
grey stone, obtained from quarries on the premi- 
ses, and the super-structure of brick, with 
white marble trimmings, for porches, doors and 
windows. The main portions of the hospital 
are two stories high, the extreme wards one 
story, and the convalescent department three 
stories. 

It is intended to be fire proof, the floors 
resting on iron beams; or joists, furnishtd by 
the Phoenix Iron Company of Philadelphia— 
the stair cases of iron and stone, and the roof 
of slate and metal. The arrangements for 
heating and ventilating are carefully considered, 
embracing a sub-basement and _air-shafts, 
thoroughly protected from contamination by 
being excluded from all other portions of the 
buildings. The apartments are large and com- 
modious, affording ample space for the recrea- 
tion and exercise of the patients, as well as for 
the accommodation of the comparatively large 
number of attendants, which it is thought will 
be required to carry out the views of the 
founder right, not a mere refuge for the insane, 
but to try the experiment of how far and to 
what extent they can be cured, by the expend- 
iture of every means that skill and experience 
can devise. 

The design of the buildings was furnished 
by Dr. D. T. Brown, of the Bloomingdale In- 
sane Asylum, and the architectural plans were 
elaborated by Calvert Vaux, architect, of 
New York. The superintendence of construc- 
tion and care of the grounds, are in charge of 
Howard Daniels, (who is also‘employed as land- 
scape gardener for the Vassar Female College, 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), and under his super- 
vision extensive farm buildings have been erect- 
ed, and several beautiful roads constructed as 
part of an extensive system of internal drives 
to be used for the srecreation of patients and 
convenience of the farming operations. 

The intention of the Trustees has been to 
expend only the income derived from the estate 
bequeathed to them, and if they shall be 
enabled fully to carry out this system, they will 
in the course of a few years, find the establish- 
ment ready for the reception of patients, and 
endowed with an income that will in all proba- 
bility meet a large part of the expense of its 
maintainance, independent of the revenue it 
may derive from such inmates as may be able 
to pay for their own support ; and ensuring to 
posterity, so far as human judgment can pro- 
vide, an institution that will be self-sustaining 
and beyond the contingencies of constant and 
humiliating appeals to public charity for its sup- 
- A contrary policy, by expending the 
prt@@@pal of the estate, (against which Moses 


Sheppard, during his life, earnestly warned the 
trustees), might have caused an earlier comple- 
tion of the buildings, but would have left the 
institution dependent solely on the income to 
be derived from the pay-patients, thus depriving 
the most needy of the benefits its founder in- 
tended to confer on all alike, save only that in 
selecting from the applications for admission, 
he desired that preference be given to those 
belonging to the Society of Friends, in which 
he included both sections into which the society 
is divided. J. 
Philada., 10th month 6th, 1863. 


VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Early in the Spring of 1862, M. P. Jewett, 
President of the Vassar Female College, em- 
barked on a veyage for the purpose of studying 
the systems of female education prevalent in 
the most enlightened countries of Europe. 
Upon his return, he presented to the Board of 
Trustees the result of his observations. As we 
gave some account of this College about a year 
ago, we have thought that some extracts from 
his report, which is before us, would be inter- 
esting to our readers. 

The prospectus of the boarding-school con- 
ducted by the Ladies of the Assumption, in 
Paris, contains the subjoined remarks : 

“The object of this institution is to offer to 
parents the highest advantages of education that 
the customs of the world demand, with all the 
securities that a religious education presents ; 
and to give to the hardest studies a truly Chris- 
tian direction.” 

“The thoughts of every teacher are given, 
above every thing else, to the moral training of 
the young girl; endeavoring to attach her will 
more strongly to good ; to strengthen her faith ; 
to have her become in all things truly Christian, 
in mind and heart.” 

These extracts show the spirit that animates 
European schools, public and private, with re- 
gard to the value of religious instruction, ex- 
emplified in the daily life of pious, earnest, and 
devoted teachers. The distinguished educators 
of Germany believe that the foundations of 
character must be laid in familiar knowledge of 
Bible truth—that the heart and conscience of 
the child must be imbued with the spirit of the 
gospel—that the future husband, father, citizen, 
and magistrate—the daughter, sister, wife and 
mother, is best prepared for the relations and 
duties of this life, when trained for heavenly 
purity and immortal bliss. And their schools 
and seminaries are universally conducted 
on this basis—not as an empty speculative 
theory ; but as a solid, earnest, practical fact, 
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which permeates all their teachings, and 
sanctifies and controls all their conduct. Sure- 
ly we may learn a useful lesson from men whom 
we have been accustomed to regard as semi-infi- 
dels ; or, at the best, as the slaves of Popish 
bigotry and superstition! 

Another feature worthy of notice in the Ger- 
man schools is this : the pupils are taught almost 
exclusively by oral instruction. To an Ameri- 
can, it is a singular spectacle to sce a class of 
fifteen or twenty young ladies reciting with the 
utmost animation while there is not a textbook 
in the room. No matter what the subject—gram- 
mar, arithmetic, history, chemistry, mental phi- 
losophy, algebra, geometry, mincralogy, neither 
teacher, nor scholar has atextbook. Even in the 
Latin and Greek languages, where the pupil 
must have, of course, the text of the author be- 
fore him, the teacher, in many instances, has 
no book—so familiar is he with every page and 
every line of the writer under examination. 
The teacher’s text-book is in his head ; here he 
carries a whole library. Promptly, without 
pause, without hesitation, from the rich resour- 
ces of his own mind, he brings forth whatever 
the occasion demands. The subject being 
given out beforehand, different works are con- 
sulted by the class in regard to it; information 
is sought from all sources accessible to the pupil, 
and the result is communicated in the class- 
room. The teacher corrects all errors, clears 
up obscurities, supplies new illustrations, and 
makes a practical application of the truth elicited 
—showing its bearings on the scholar’s future 
condition or calling in life, and its relations to 
the literature, arts, commerce,.manufactures or 
agriculture of the nation and of the world. 
Thescholars take notes of the teacher’s remarks, 
and the subject is reviewed the next day. 

How superior is this method to our practice 
of giving out a few pages of a text-book which 
the pupil is to commit to memory and to recite, 
parrot-like, by rote, in the very words of the 
book. Whole chapters may be thus recited, 
with the greatest ease and fluency, when in fact 
the scholar has no clear, intelligent concep- 
tion of the meaning of the words uttered. 
Under the Prussian system the scholar gains 
ideas, and not words only; learns things, and 
not merely names. With us the teacher almost 
universally relies on his text-book. Indeed, he 
often knows nothing beyond it, and he daily 
goes through the dull routine of question and 
answer in the language of the book—at the 
best, only cramming the memory of the pupil 
with a mass of facts respecting which she is not 
taught to reason, and which she knows not how 
to apply. 

It must be admitted that the German plan 
requires teachers of a high order of ability and 
acquirements—men thoroughly skilled in the 
philosophy and art of teaching, and this is the 
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fruit of years of professional study and suc- 
cessful experience. Such teachers can be 
formed, in the best way, only by the special 
training given by our Normal Professors ; and 
our schools will not generally be supplied with 
them until the business of teaching is elevated 
to the dignity of a profession, taking rank with the 
other learned professions, and entered upon, like 
the law, the ministry, and medicine, as a life. 
calling duly honored and rewarded by the peo- 
ple. A fewsuch men are now found among the 
teachers of our own country, and happy is that 
institution which shall be so fortunate as to 
command their services ! 

Domestic economy receives much attention 
in the schools connected with the nunneries of 
the continent, and in the Training Colleges for 
young women in Great Britain. Not only is 
ornamental needle-work of all kinds taught, 
but plain sewing as well. The young ladies 
are also instructed in the art of cutting out and 
making up garments for children of both sexes. 
These they are encouraged to prepare and give 
to the poor. They are also taught to fit and 
make their own dresses. A’ spacious ‘‘ mend- 
ing-room” furnishes every facility for learning 
how to darn stockings, patch up thread-bare 
garments, and mend tattered sheets, pillow- 
ceases, &c. In the new college building of the 
British and Foreign School Society, is a kitchen, 
separate from that of the establishment, which 
is fitted up with all the modern improvements, 
and provided with all the needful apparatus for 
cooking ‘meats and vegetables. Here, under 
the guidance of intelligent and experienced 
directors, the students perform the various pro- 
cesses of boiling, roasting, frying, baking; 
making bread, pudding, cakes, tarts, jellies, 
preserves, &c. Itis not to be expected, even 
with all these advantages, that young ladies can 
become good cooks while at school ; yet much 
may be done by way of instructing them in the 
scientific principles applicable to this most 
necessary art, and so to prepare them for enter- 
ing advantageously on that practice, in their 
own housekeeping, which alone can make them 
perfect. 

In the best European seminaries, systematic 
attention is given to the health of the inmates. 
Among the most important means of eve 
health, is reckoned a simplicity and plainness of 
diet, which is quite unknown among our board- 
ingschools. I was present atthe dinner of the 
five hundred daughters of officers of the Legion 
of Honor, in the Imperial School of Napoleon. 
The fare consisted of soups, stews, and boiled 
meats, with plenty of bread and cooked apples. 
For breakfast, they had bread and_ butter, 
fruit and chocolate. At supper, they drank 
cold water. Coffee is interdicted as unwhole- 
some, and tea is never used, being consid 
luxury too expensive for school-girls ! 
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Gymuastics, calisthenics, ete., are practiced 
in the Maison Imperiale, as conducive to health, 
as well as to ease and grace of motion, and ex- 
ercise in the open air is regularly taken when 
the weather permits. A physician is appoint- 
ed, with an annual salary, as a regular officer of 
the institution. He visits the establishment 
every day, chiefly witha view of preventing 
sickness. 

A dentist holds a similar appointment, and 
every young lady is required to submit her 
teeth to his inspection once a month. 

A simplicity in dress is universally seen, in 
Great Britain as well as on the Continent, 
which is rarely found in American schools. In 
the Maison Imperiale Napoleon, just named, 
and in all the conventual seminaries, a uniform 
dress is worn by the pupils—the color being 
black, or brown, or some other modest, 
neutral tint. Even in the Queen’s College, 
London, the daughters of the nobility and 
gentry wore plain, high-necked dresses, and 
small linen collars without laces, and with no 
bracelets, chains, ear rings, or other jewelry, 
their thick double-soled boots were heavier than 
those worn by most gentlemen with us. 

The Departments of Drawing and Painting 
hold a prominent place in schools for young 
ladies abroad. All the pupils are instructed in 
linear and perspective drawing. The appara- 
tus of instruction is more extensive than 
among us. This consists of casts of the human 
figure, sometimes of life size, but more fre- 
quently in mathematical reductions ; of models, 
in plaster, of parts of the human body, as 
busts, heads, legs, arms, hands, feet, faces, 
ears, noses; wax modellings of leaves, flowers, 
and fruits; cork models of castles, cathedrals, 
towers, palaces, monuments, bridges, arches, 
and ancient Greek and Roman ruins. Besides 
this liberal supply of casts and models, the 
students are taught to draw from nature ; often 
rendering the landscape with great beauty and 
spirit, and also becoming proficient in portrait 
painting by executing likenesses of their fellow- 
students. 

The study of Modern Languages is carried 
to a great extent in foreign seminaries for ladies. 
In the best schools of Edinburgh, all the young 
ladies study French; and one half of the ” ils 


in the Scottish institution for Young ies 


learn German, and one sixth. of the whole num- 
ber acquire a know]edge of Italian. The same 
large proportion obtains in the London colleges 


for ladies. In the great institutions of Paris, 
all the members study English, and many of 
them German and Italian also. And it must 
be observed, that in all these schools the youn 
ladies not only become able to read the sontaol 
rs in these languages, but also gain such 
lOwledge of conversational forms and of 
préfiunciation, that they are able to speak them 
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with correctness and facility. When travelling 
on the continent, I rarely met an English lady 
who could not converse with ease in the French 
language. Several intelligent Russian gentle- 
men informed me that the young ladies of the 
middle and higher classes in that empire are 
always taught to read and speak the French 
and English languages. In the Pinacothek, 
—— gallery, at Munich, I met a Polish 
family from Warsaw, with a daughter eighteen 
years of age, just out of school. She spoke 
German, French, and English with readiness 
and propriety. Atthe present day, no young lady 
in our own country can claim to be thoroughly 
educated and accomplished until she is familiar, 
at least, with the French language; and all 
who desire to explore the richest mines of hu- 
man thought, will acquire an ability to read 
the German. * * . ’ , 


— - - -—— ~ 0 


THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF THE AMAZONS. 
(Continued from p. 508.) 


The heat increases rapidly up to two o’clock, 
when the thermometer attains an average of 
from 92 to 93 deg. Fahr., and by that time 
every voice of mammal or bird is hushed; 
only on the trees the harsh whirr of the cicada 
is heard at intervals. The leaves, which were 
so moist and ‘fresh in early morning, become 
lax and drooping ; the flowers shed their petals. 
The Indian and mulatto inhabitants of the 
open palm-thatched huts are either asleep in 
their hammocks or seated on mats in the shade, 
too languid even to talk. On most days in 
June and July a heavy shower falls, sometimes 
in the afternoon, producing a most welcome 
coolness. The approach of the rain-clouds is 
interesting to observe. First the cool sea-breeze, 
which commenced to blow about ten o’clock, 
and which had increased in force with the in- 
creasing power of the sun, would flag and final. 
ly die away. The heat and electric tension of 
the atmosphere then becomes almost insupport- 
able. Languor and uneasiness seize on every 
one; even the denizens of the forest betraying 
it by their motions. White clouds appeared in 
the east; and gather into cumuli, with an in- 
creasing blackness along their lower portions. 
The whole eastern horizon becomes almost sud- 
denly black, and this spreads upwards, the sun 
at length becoming obscured. Then the rush 
of a mighty wind is heard through the forest, 
swaying the tree-tops; a vivid flash of light- 
ning bursts forth, then a crash of thunder, and 
down streams the deluging rain. Such storms 
soon cease, leaving bluish-black motionless 
clouds in the sky until night. Meantime all 
nature is refreshed ; but heaps of flower-petals 
and fallen leaves are seen under the trees. To- 
wards evening life revives again, and the ring- 
ing uproar is resumed from bush and tree. The 
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following morning the sun rises in a cloudless 
sky, and so the cycle is completed ; spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn, as it were, in one tropical 
day. The days are, more or less, like this 
throughout the year. A little difference exists 
between the dry and wet seasons, but gene a ly 
the dry season, which lasts from July to De- 
cember, is varied with showers, and the wet 
from’ January to June, with sunny days. 

We often read, in books of travels, of the 
silence and gloom of the primeval forest. They 
are—Mr. Bates adds his testimony to the fact 
—realities, and the impression, he says, deep- 
ens on a longer acquaintance. The few sounds 
of birds are of that pensivaor mysterious char- 
acter which intensifies the feeling of solitude 
rather than imparts a sense of life and cheerful- 
ness. Sometimes, in the midst of the stillness, a 
sudden yell or scream will startle one; this comes 
from some defenceless fruit-eating animal, 
which is pounced upon by a tiger-cat or stealthy 
boa-constrictor. Morning and evening the 
howling monkeys make a most fearful and 
harrowing noise, under which it is difficult to 
keep up one’s buoyancy of spirit. The feeling 
of inhospitable wildness, which the forest is 
calculated to inspire, is increased tenfold under 
this fearful uproar. Often even in the still 
hour of mid-day, a sudden crash will be heard, 
resounding afar through the wilderness, as 
some great bough or entire tree falls to the 
ground. There are besides, many sounds 
which it is impossible to account for. Mr. Bates 
found the natives, generally, as much at a loss 
in this respect as himself. Sometimes a sound 
is heard like the clang of an iron bar against a 
hard, hollow tree, or a piercing ery rends the 
air; these are not repeated, and the succeed- 
ing silence tends to heighten the unpleasant 
impression which they make on the mind. 

With the natives it isalways the “Curupira,” 
the wild man or Spirit of the Forest, which 
produces all noises they are unable to account 
for! Myths are the rude theories which man- 
kind, in the infancy of knowledge, invent to 
explain natural phenomena. The “ Curupira” 
is a mysterious being, whose attributes are un- 
certain, for they vary according to locality. 
Sometimes he is described as a kind of uran- 
utan, being covered with long shaggy hair, and 
living in trees. At others he is said to have 
cloven feet, and a bright red face. He has a 
wife and children and has even been known to 
come down to the rocas to steal the mandioco. 
‘ At one time,” Mr. Bates relates, “I had a 
Mameluco (cross-breed) youth in my service, 
whose head was full of the legends and super- 
stitions of the country. He always went with 
me into the forest: in fact, I could not get him 
to go alone, and whenever we heard any of the 
strange noises mentioned above, he used to 
tremble with fear. He would crouch down be- 
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hind me, and beg of me to turn back. He be. 
came easy only after he had made a charm to 
protect us from the Curupira. For this pur. 
pose he took a young palm-leaf, plaited it, and 
formed it into a ring, which he hung to a branch 
on our track.” 

With all these drawbacks, there is plenty, in 
the contemplation or exploration of the prime- 
val forest, to counteract any unpleasant impres- 
sion which these various phenomena, and es- 
pecially the reckless energy of the vegetation, 
might produce. There is the incomparable 
beauty and variety of the foliage, the vivid col- 
ors, the richness and exuberance everywhere 
displayed, which makes the richest woodland 
scenery in Northern Europe a sterile desert in 
comparison. But itis especially the enjoyment 
of life manifested by individual existences which 
compensates for the destruction and pain caus- 
ed by the inevitable competition. Although 
this competition is nowhere more active, and 
the dangers to which each individual is exposed 
nowhere more numerous, yet nowhere is this 
enjoyment more vividly displayed. If vegeta- 
tion had feeling, its vigorous and rapid growth, 
uninterrupted by the cold sleep of winter, 
would, one would think, be productive of pleas- 
ure to its individuals. 

In animals, the mutual competition may be 
greater, the predacious species more constantly 
on the alert than in temperate climates; but 
there is, at the same time, no severe periodical 
struggle with inclement seasons. In sunny 
nooks, and at certain seasons, the trees and the 
air are gay with birds and insects, all in the 
full enjoyment of existence ; the warmth, the 
sunlight, and the abundance of food producing 
their results in the animation and sportiveness 
of the beitigs congregated together. We ought 
not to leave out of sight, too, the sexual deco- 
rations—the brilliant colors and ornamentation 
of the males, which, although existing in the 
fauoa of all climates, reach a higher degree of 
perfection in the tropics than elsewhere. This 
seems to point to the pleasures of the pairing 
seasons. ‘I think,” Mr. Bates remarks upon 
this, “it is a childish notion that the beauty 
of birds, insects, and other creatures is given 
to please the human eye. A little observation 
and reflection show that this cannot be the case, 
else why should one sex only be richly orna- 
mented, the other clad in plain drab and gray? 
Surely, rich plumage and song, like all the other 
endowments of species, are given them for 
their own pleasure and advantage. This, if 
true, ought to enlarge our ideas of the inner 
life and mutual relations of our humbler fellow- 
creatures.” 

Such, then, are the main and leading feats 
of the primeval forest: The impenetrabi 
this “ foret vierge” par excellence ; its 
adaptability to human existence ; the rival 
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vegetation ; the climbing plants and animals ; 
the few insects, and especially the freedom 
' from mosquitoes; the marsh forest as contra- 
distinguished from the upland forest ; the co- 
lossal trees with their huge buttresses and pen- 
dent air-plants (a forest on a forest) ; the vari- 
ous underwood and struggling lianas; the ab- 
sence of flowers; the unvarying character of 
the annual, periodical, and diurnal cycle of phe- 
nomena; the silence and the gloom broken by 
mysterious and hitherto unexplained sounds ; 
and the sources of enjoyment to be derived 
from the beauty and variety, richness and ex- 
uberance, and the vivid sense of existence with 
which all living creatures are endowed. 
(To be continued.) 


From “ My Mother’s Meetings.” 

Let us, like the faithful husbandman, “ work 
while it is day,” never losing any opportunity of 
scattering the seed according to the season, as we 
may be enabled, in humble assurance, that we 
“shall reap if we faint not.” 


When in the dark cold lap of earth 
The small frail seed is cast, 

Who could have told the glorious birth, 
To be revealed at last? 


To struggle on, how ill-prepared 
The tender plant appears, 

Through doubt, dismay, and danger shared, 
Through varied hopes and fears! 


Yet day and night, the seasons’ round, 
Alternate skies, each gleam, 

Will, fraught with its own mead, be found,— 
Oft most, what ill we deem. 


And inward faith, and inward life, 
And growth, and strength have need 

Of light and darkness’ seeming strife, 
Ere flower and fruit succeed. 


Oh! suffering, need, and toil are given, 
Our pathway here along, 

To guide our faltering steps to heaven, 
And not in wrath or wrong. 


For He, without whose pitying eye 
One sparrow doth not fall, 

Who hears the ravens when they cry,— 
He knows the best for all. , 


Work on, work on, thou husbandman! 
Work on! Thou can’st not tell— 
When we have done the best we can, 

Which seed shall prosper well. 
connections 
From the Gardener’s Monthly. 
RURAL NOTES. 
BY WALTER ELDER. 

When I travel through the country on my 
winter pruning tours, I see much to sadden and 
much to cheer one who knows how cheap, easy 
and simple it is to adorn rural residences, and 
beautify the landscape. Extensive regions are 
like. desolate wastes; for it is seldom that one 
meee with a hedge-row to shelter road or field ; 
and the fierce winds whistle through the open 


fences, and sweep over the plains with unob- 
structed violence, dashing furiously against 
buildings, often to their injury, and always to 
the discomfort of man and beast that inhabit 
them. 

See yonder fine farm-house, upon such a 
handsome site; with barn, stables, sheds, etc., 
to correspond ; a little beyond them is an or- 
chard of leafless fruit trees. How bare the 

lace looks! it may be a nice place in summer, 

ut it is a bleak and forlorn-looking habitation 
on a cold winter’s day. If ten dollars’ worth 
of evergreen trees were judiciously planted 
around it, and particularly on the north and 
west sides, they would clothe its nakedness, and 
give it an air of comfort and pleasure during 
the dormant season ; and when they grew up 
they would give shelter and warmth; then 
cows would yield more milk in winter, hens 
would lay earlier and later, and the young ani- 
mals would grow faster, which would be worth 
double the annual cost of the trees. 

How cheap arborial embellishments are! how 
many ten dollars are spent upon worthless 
wares! 

A little farther on, and there is a neat painted 
fence bythe wayside, enclosing two acres of 
lawn, studded with deciduous and evergreen 
trees and shrubs; near the middle is a dwelling- 
house, with needful buildings. The architec- 
tural beauty or deformity of the buildings are 
hid, and yet they have an elegant and comfort- 
able appearance. The whole place has a clean 
and tidy look. Methinks a family of refined 
taste lives there, “‘ whose minds are raised above 
the narrow, rural vale.” The place shines in 
the dreary wilderness like a bright star in the 
sky. I examine closer, and find there are one 
hundred and sixty trees and shrubs on it, which 
cost—planting, freight, etc., included—eighty 
dollars; and the flowering vines that adorn the 
verandah, and roses and other flowers that or- 
nament the flower-beds around the house cost 
twenty dollars. Had that hundred dollars been 
spent upon the buildings in addition to their 
cost, it would have made very little difference 
in them; and, had they been without those 
arborial and floral embellishments, they would 
have looked miserable. How cheap, then, are 
such embellishments. 

The above pictures are universal in the 
country; but there are many gentlemen of 
wealth whose establishments are highly credit- 
able, and give richness and beauty to the land- 
scape. And so rapidly are these increasing 
that the Middle States, in less than fifty years 
hence, bid fair to vie with many European 
countries in rich, private domains, embellished 
parks, and artistic beauty, as they now do with 
natural rural scenery. 

The best seasons to plant evergreens are 


‘from the first of May until tenth of June, and 
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from first of September until middle of Octo- 
ber; the earlier in these periods the better, un- 
less the early part of September is very hot 
and dry—then wait until the middle of the 
month. I planted forty evergreens, three feet 
tall, the middle of last August. I dug the 
holes the day before, and kept them full of 
water ten hours; it soaked away, both down- 
wards and sideways. When the trees and 
shrubs arrived, their roots and clods about them 
were as Gry as possible. After planting, gave 
them a heavy watering, and after it soaked 
down, spread dry soil over the top, and then 
put a small quantity of new hay over their 
roots. They received no more care; and they 
are as flourishing to-day as if they had sprung 
from seed there. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


Wind. 


45 
55 
63 
59 
AT 


Mean of the week 60-43. 
Same time last year 57.00. 
Rain during the week, 1:375 in. 
Homer Eacuvs. 
oo 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM.* 
By Horace Greeley. 


All difference implies misconception ; men 
dispute and strive because they do not clearly 
or fully see. It were blindness to ignore the 
prevalence of a wide divergence of ideas and 
inculcations with regard to Education, and es- 
pecially the Education of the Masses. Men 
and women as honest and well meaning, if not 
as wise and far seeing, as those who mainly 
direct the educational machinery of our time, 
profoundly feel that great improvement therein 
might readily be made—improvements not 
merely to methods, but to ends. Iam one of 
the cavillers, the fault-finders, the radicals. I 
think our children now at school might not 
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*A Cxrass-Book oF CxEmistry; in which the latest 
Facts and Principles of the Science are explained 
and applied to the Arts of Life and the Phenomena 
of Nature: Designed for the use of Colleges and 
Schools: A New Edition—entirely rewritten: By 
Edward L. Youmans, M. D., author of the ‘ Chemical 
Chart,’ etc. pp. 404. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. 


merely be better taught—they might be taught 
what is better worth their knowingz—for the 
labor and expense which their education now 
costs. Let me illustrate : 

I drop into the common-school of any district 
in which I happen to find myself the happy 
possessor of a spare hour, and am uniformly re. 
ceived with a kind courtesy, for which I trust 
Tam duly grateful. I ask the teacher to ig. 
nore my presence and goon with his segular 
round of exercises. Very soon my attention is 
fixed by a class exhibiting the proficiency of 
its members respectively in Algebra. Now, 
being myself unskilled in Algebra, I may well 
be pronounced a poor judge of its value; but I 
know something of Arithmetic and of Short. 
Hand, and that Algebra is a Short-Hand 
Arithmetic. Of course I perceive that there 
are large classes to whom its uses are palpable 
and its value immense. But here before me 
are boys destined to succeed their fathers as 
tillers of the soil, and girls who are probably 
to become the wives and mothers of farmers 
and mechanics—to cook and sew and darn, to 
wash and starch and make butter and cheese 

and I ask myself, not whether Algebra may 
or may not be of some use to them in after 
life, but whether the time they devote to the study 
of Algebra might not be employed more profitably 
—whether learning this does not preclude in thetr 
case the study of something else, which they more 
urgently need to know. If it were Russian or 
Sanscrit that they were studying, and you 
asked me, “Is not this worth knowing?” I 
must answer, “ Most certainly; al/ knowledge 
is desirable ; but all is not equally important 
nor alike indispensable; and I think these 
children can only acquire any competent knowl. 
edge of Russian, Sanscrit, or even Algebra, by 
neglecting and leaving school ignorant of some- 
thing else which would prove far more useful to 
them in the career which opens before them. 

Bear with me in further illustration of my 
general idea : 

There are in this city never less than a thou- 
sand, often many thousands, of educated, re- 
fined, energetic, virtuous women who must de- 
pend for any but a pauper’s livelihood on their 
own unaided exertions. They wish to live 
respectable and respected ; they crave compan- 
ionship above the course and brutal throng 
whose aspirations contemplate only selfish, sen- 
sual enjoyment; each of them would gladly 
find work and a home as a teacher, governess, 
or in some kindred vocation. But the demand 
for these is far limited within or below the 
supply : where ten are needed, a hundred offer. 
Some of these have invalid or inefficient pa- 
rents to support; others would subsist and 
educate each a young brother or sister if she 
could, There is no more deserving class; and 
they are usually willing, as they say, to “do 
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anything ”—that is, anything they can that 
would not degrade or shame them. Some des- 

rately seek copying of lawyers, or clerkships 
jn stores or in public offices—in short, each of 
them does the best she knows and perhaps the 
best she can. I profoundly pity the noble and 
hapless thousands whose untiring, fearless, res- 
olute exertions result only in disappointment 
and bitterness of soul—whose fruitless daily 
struggle is a daily exposure to stinging insult 
and loathed humiliation—whose youth is with- 
out joy and whose future is without hope—and 
I protest against the false ideas and false train- 
ing which are rearing up thousands more such 
to push these into unmarked and untimely 


ves. : 

But what would you do or have done? How 
is this crying evil to be arrested ? 

I answer briefly—By fixing in the general 
wind the truth that all useful work is honor- 
able, and by so transforming our current educa- 
tion that every person shall be trained and 
qualified to do several useful things, whereof 
one or more shall be always in demand. 

This day, there are thousands of refined, ex- 
pensively educated women vainly seeking em- 
ployment in our city; yet if every one of them 
was @ skilful, able, scientific cook—a genuine 
‘artiste’ in the preparation of food—she could 
find a good place in three days, and very soon 
command liberal wages. Our cooking is main- 
ly devolved on a very ignorant, undeveloped 
class, and the results are simply abominable. 
This city pays over $50,000,000 per annum for 
its food, whereof not less than $10,000,000 is 
squandered by bad cookery, not to speak of 
the consequent sacrifice of health and comfort. 
Paris is better fed than New York on three- 
fourths the quantity of raw food—the differ- 
ence inhering wholly in the cookery. But in 
Paris the art of preparing food is almost a lib- 
eral profession: high salaries are paid to its 
master-spirits ; while men of rank, power, and 
fame do not despise the reputation of giving 
good dinners made up in part of new dishes 
which they have devised and often personally 
compounded. 

—“ But cookery, here, is vulgar and repulsive.” 

Certainly : the labor of slaves and boors can 
never be otherwise. Let Wealth and Sin en- 
slave the pulpit, and preaching will soon be 
accounted a low and discreditable business. But 
if educated, refined, and thoroughly capable 
women were to take hold of cooking, resolved 
and qualified to raise it to the dignity of an art, 
and ultimately to save the million on millions 
annually squandered in this country by burning 
meat to cinders and smothering everything else 
in its grease, all this would soon be bravely 
altered. Such women would not be menial in 
soul, and could not long be treated as menials, 
if they were even transiently. Character 
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makes or takes its proper position, and cannot 
be dislodged therefrom. 

But a reform in our Popular Education is 
fundamentally requisite. After a knowledge of 
letters, words, and sentences—the primary im- 
plements of the learner—a knowledge of 
things comes next in order. Into matter and 
and its laws, its transformations and multiform 
uses, every human being absolutely needs a 
clear insight—the average man needs this far 
more than he does the command of any lan- 
guage but his own, or any science which con- 
templates abstractions rather than entities. 
Algebra and Logarithms, Music and Rhetoric, 
French and Drawing, are all very well in their 
way; but, for ninety-nine of every hundred 
human beings, a competent knowledge of 
Chemistry, Geology, and Botany is far more 
desirable and important than them all. Say, if 
you will, that true Education is the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and moral nature: I 
do not dispute you: I only insist that with 
such development, penury, humiliation, de- 
pendence, hunger, anxiety, and the wretched- 
ness of abject need, are incompatible—that he 
or she whose life is one long, luckless, losing 
struggle for food and shelter, is in no condition 
for growth in wisdom or virtue. ‘ Give us our 
daily bread.’ 

—Dr. Youmans’ book is one of the best of 
its kind—so simple and lucid that beginners 
can comprehend and profit by it, yet embody- 
ing the latest discoveries and profoundest gen- 
eralizations in Chemical Science. Parts of it 
illustrate the trite observation that ‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction,’ and might be read toa 
group of Arabs in the Desert as a collection of 
astounding marvels. It is eminently terse and 
compact, is amply and lucidly illustrated, and 
may be read through at any fireside With pro- 
found interest and a constant acquisition by 
each listener, of knowledge that will prove useful 
through life.— Independant. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE WORSHIPPED. 


One of the goddesses of the natives of India 
—the most dreadful looking among them—is 
Kallee, one of the various forms in which the 
wife of the God Mahadew is worshipped. She 
is represented as entirely black—(Kallee means 
black)—furious looking ; her mouth open, her 
tongue hanging out, to indicate that she wants 
blood to drink. In one hand she carries a hu- 
man head by the hair, and in the other a skull 
filled with blood. Altogether she looks terrible. 
Formerly human sacrifices were offered to her, 
though at present she must content herself with 
the blood of buffaloes, goats and sheep. I was 
once in a temple of Kallee, in Bindhachal, near 
Mirzapore, where the crust of dry coagulated 
blood from sacrifices, which had been offered 
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them, no doubt, for hundreds of years, was sev- 
eral inches thick. 

In Calcutta, more than in any other place, 
this horrible Goddess is worshipped, not indeed 
always as Kalee, but also in one of her other 
forms, Doorga. It is said that Calcutta, writ- 
ten by the Hindus, Kalikatta, has received its 
name from her, or rather from a ghat or bathing 
place on the banks of the Ganges, or from a tem- 
ple, dedicated to Kallee, called Kalighat, on 
which, or near which, now part of Kalighat is 
built. 

Well, this dreadful blood-thirsty Goddess, 
which in these North-western provinces is more 
known by the general name of Devee, or the god- 
dess, has just, as it were, appeared in a new form 
in the district of Etawah, for there we—broth- 
ers Owen, Broadhead, and myself—on our tour 
of itineration, learned that a good many of the 
people, on seeing the railway trains, propelled 
without horses or bullocks, flying with such ve- 
locity, and drawn by a wonderful looking single 
carriage, the locomotive, have come to the s 
conclusion that this is the dess herself. 
There are several things which no doubt led 
them to this belief. The fearful irresistible 

ower of the locomotive, which like Kallee in 
ies wild course, cannot be stayed by any hu- 
man effort—the great noise and apparent fury 
with which it rushes along, grinding, and blow- 
ing, and whistling, and smoking, and steaming, 
and snorting, and crushing everything that 
stands in the way—and then at night, that 
large fiery mouth (the fire-place in the front,) 
which never closes, as if it wanted to do noth- 
ing but to devour and destroy, and last, though 
not least, the fact that the railway line was com- 
menced in Kallee’s principal place, Calcutta, 
and that all the locomotives in use on the whole 
line have’come from there. All these particu- 
lars have produced in these people the belief 
that the locomotive is none other but Kallee her- 
self. 

This point being settled in their minds, the 
next is, that she must be worshipped in her new 
appearance. And this the ee le really do, as 
we learned on our tour in the Etawah district. 

They offer sacred flowers (particularly mari- 
golds) to her, by throwing them on the rails 
over which she passes, and sacrifice goats and 
sheep to her at places near the railway. I asked 
several persons why they could be so foolish as 
to do this, to which they, evidently being 
ashamed, replied, that this was done only by the 
ignorant people from the villages. 

— U.P. Ullmann. 


Ick TRADE AND ManuracturE.—The 
trade in ice is now one of great and increasing 
importance. Ice has always been esteemed as 
a luxury in warm weather; and this early led 
to the storing of it in winter and preserving it 
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for summer use. The Greeks, and afterwards 
the Romans, at first preserved snow, closely 


packed in deep, underground cellars. Nero, at ‘ 


a later period, established ice-houses in Rome, 
similar to those in most European countries up 
to the presént time. But hone means were 
not enough to supply the luxurious Romans 
with ice for 

ally established a trade in snow, which was 
brought to Rome from the summits of distant 
mountains. 

The trade in ice in this country has, until 
lately, been very limited, having been chiefly 
confined to the supply required 4 a few of the 
first-class fish-mongers and eonfectioners—the 
— residences of the more opulent families 

ing furnished with ice-houses, ia which a 


sufficiency is kept for private use. But the © 


North Americans have started a trade in this 
article in their own cities, which has extended 
to Europe and Asia, and has, in an incredibly 
short space of time, attained a surprising mag- 
nitude. The export of ice from America was 
commenced about 1820, by a merchant named 
Tudor, who sent ice from Boston to the West 
Indies. After persevering against many losses, 
he succeeded in establishing a trade with Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombey ; and now not only 
is it sent in vast quantities to those places, but 
also to Hong-kong, Whampoa, and Batavia. 
About fifteen years since, the Wenham Lake 
Ice Company commenced sending to this coun- 
try from Boston, which is the great American 
port for the shipment of this material; and 
since then, not only has there been a contin- 
ually increasing supply, but the success of the 
Company has been so great as to tempt others 
into the market, and many cargoes now annu- 
ally come from Norway and Sweden.— English 


Paper. 


He that has more knowledge than judgment, 
is made for another man’s use more than his 


own.— Penn. ‘ 
a 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Friovr axnp Mgat.—The market is very quiet. Only 
& few hundred barrels sold at $5 50 per barrel for 
old stock extra family and $6 87} for fresh ground 
do. The sales tothe retailers and bakers range 
from $5 50 to $5 624 per barrel for low grade and 
choice superfine, $575 a 625 for extra, $6 25 to 
750 for old and new extra family, and $7 50 to 
8 75 for fancy lots. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
there is nothing doing. 


Graix.—The receipts of Wheat are fair, and it 
is in good request. Sales of 3800 bushels good and 
prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 50; white 
at from $1 65 to $190. Small salesof Rye at $1 25. 
Corn is firmly held. Sales of 2000 bushels yellow 
at $105. Oats are dull at 80 a 82 cents. 


Szeps.—Cloverseed, if here, would command $7 
per 64 lbs. Timothy sold at $2§ a 23, and Flax- 
seed at $3 a 3 25 per bushel. 





cooling beverages, and they actu. 
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